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News from the Pacific Coast 


Central District of Pacific Coast 
Conference.—The spring meeting of the 
Central District of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference was held at Berkeley, Calif., April 
28 and 29. Rev. William McGee, Santa 
Cruz, Calif., speaking on the general theme 
‘‘Adventuring for Brotherhood in Areas of 
Strife,’ quoted from Wendell Phillips’ 
statement at the Convention of Labor and 
Prohibition in 1871, ‘‘Resolved that we de- 
clare war with the wage system, which de- 
molishes alike the hirer and the hired, 
cheats both, and enslaves the working 
man; war with the present system of 
finance which robs labor and gorges capital, 
makes the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
and turns a republic into an aristocracy of 
capital.” 

Applying to present-day conditions Mr. 
McGee said: ““Today we have more ade- 
quate knowledge of the commercial heri- 
tage and creative work of society as a 
whole than did Phillips. Modern science 
and scholarship have given us that. But 
the declaration Phillips made sixty-six 
years ago is one of the best generalizations 
ever made of it. 

“Who is a slave? A slave is one who 
must do the bidding of someone else with- 
out having any power of making a contract. 
We know there is strife—we ask why. 
First, our wage and salary system is a 
slave system. Second, adventuring for 
brotherhood in such a system is a vain 
quest.” 

In conclusion, Mr. McGee compared the 
lower law of life—the survival of the fit- 
test—with the law that emerges on the hu- 
man level. ‘The human plane is differ- 
ent,” he said. ‘It does have the idea and 
the ideal of brotherhood. It does have 
the potential ability of common sense in- 
telligently applied once it learns its lesson 
by trial and error.” 

At the evening service of worship which 
followed, Rev. Arthur Foote, Sacramento 
and Stockton, Calif., gave the conference 
sermon on the same ‘topic. ‘In the Uni- 
tarian ministry, as in the ministry of most 
of the more or less liberal denominations, 
there is a rising tide of criticism directed 
at the entire economic and social fabric. 
The criticism of the ministry is a much 
more telling force for social progress than 
the criticism of most other groups, for the 
church’s struggle for social justice is not 
only disinterested, but actually.is often 
against the immediate financial interest of 
the church, supported as it is by the status 
quo which it is criticizing. Actually, our 
task is to think together about the pressing 
problems confronting us, to adventure to- 
gether towards solutions, to endeavor to 
bridge the gap between the idealist’s vision 
of a better world and the practical living 
of life in this confused and bewildering 
time. The New Partnership Plan ini- 
tiated by the Laymen’s League is a notable 
step in that direction. While it is not the 


church’s duty to construct blueprints for 
social betterment, it is the church’s task 
to motivate men to intelligent and con- 
secrated study of society’s evils, to mo- 
tivate labor for economic justice, racial 
equality, social security, and world peace.” 

Mr. Foote spoke briefly of three areas of 
strife into which we must adventure for 
brotherhood: racial prejudice, social and 
economic questions, and world peace. 

At the Thursday morning session social 
implications of this theme were presented 
by Rev. Horton Colbert, minister of the 
Universalist church, Oakland, Calif., and 
Alfred Arams, an attorney, San Jose, Calif. 
At the ministers’ and laymen’s lunch, fol- 
lowing a brief talk by Dr. Horace West- 
wood giving his ‘“‘Experiences with the New 
Partnership,’ a round-table discussion of 
the addresses given during previous ses- 
sions was led by Dr. Clarence Reed. There 
were twenty present at the luncheon and 
each responded, giving his opinion. Among 
matters considered was the Hill-Shepard- 
son bill, and about an even count for and 
against was registered. 

Miss Mary Lawrance spoke in her usual 
convincing and inspiring manner on “How 
to Handle Controversial Subjects in the 
Church School,’’ which was followed by 
questions from the floor. She said in part: 
“‘Controversial subjects must be presented 
through the scientific method, without 
prejudice, bias or favoritism. In matters 
of opinion we must evaluate our authorities 
according to their knowledge and back- 
ground.’ In expression of her own back- 
ground, she stressed the importance of 
giving small children a positive principle 
upon which to work. The lower we de- 
scend among age groups the less is it neces- 
sary to discuss controversial subjects, and 
conversely, the higher we ascend the scale, 
the more important is it to give a proper 
presentation of vital controversial sub- 
jects. 

Peter H. Samsom, regional vice presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, reported progress for the work of 
the Bay district, both numerically and 
in objectives. Real concern in problems 
of religion, society and personal life has 
been shown. A well-balanced program 
has been maintained, stressing social and 
spiritual life. The project for the year has 
been developing into reality, increased uni- 
fication of our groups. The conference to 
he held in May at Inverness is designed to 
strengthen and deepen this unity and to 
accomplish the formation of a permanent 
organization such as a federation. 

Northern District of Pacific Coast 
Conference.—A meeting of the Northern 
District of the Pacific Coast Conference, 
Free Church Fellowship, was held at Port- 
land, Ore., April 20-23. The theme was 
“The Place of the Liberal Church in the 
Modern Community.” 

Among speakers to address the various 
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sessions were Rev. Homer L. Sheffer of 
Spokane, Wash.; Rev. Wilna L. Constable 
and Rev. William A. Constable, M. A., 
of Vancouver, B. C., Canada; Mrs. H. L. 
Burleson, regional vice president of the 
General Alliance; Mrs. A. E. Peterson, 
district director; Rev. Alexander Winston, 
Seattle, Wash.; and Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Eugene, Ore. 

Delegates from all the northern churches 
were present. The length of the conference 
provided an opportunity for delegates to 
become better acquainted, and thus to 
gain help and inspiration from such con- 
tacts. 

Associate Alliance of Northern Cali- 
fornia.—A meeting of the Associate Alli- 
ance of Northern California was held at 
Berkeley, Calif., April 29. Luncheon was 
attended by 110 delegates from the seven 
branches: Fresno, Stockton, Sacramento, 
San Jose, San Francisco, Oakland, and 
Berkeley. Guests from the Universalist 
church in Oakland, which has recently 
joined the Pacific Coast Conference, and 
other distant places were present. The 
branch reports showed gain in membership 
and loyal support to local churches besides 
missionary work. 

Mrs. George A. Clough, retiring presi- 
dent, presided at the luncheon and the open 
meeting in the afternoon. Mrs. Earl M. 
Wilbur was elected president for the next 
term. The fall meeting will be held in 
Stockton. 

Dr. James Muilenberg, professor of Old 
Testament history at the Pacific School of 
Religion, formerly dean at the University 
of Maine, spoke on “The Christian Church 
and Contemporary World Conflicts.’ 
He told of the courage needed in forging 
for ourselves a new way of life out of the 
present chaos and of the need for radical 
changes in all departments of human life. 
“The problem before such a group as here 
gathered is, Can the Church take love 
seriously in solving the difficulties of our 
present day?”’ he said. 
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Religious Education at the Crossroads’ 
George A. Coe 


HE purpose of this hour, I am told, is to secure or 
contemplate a general outlook upon religious 
education, particularly an outlook upon its re- 

lation to social needs. Whither is religious education 
going? What alternatives confront us, and what 
difference will our choice of alternatives make? 

These questions look towards the past as well as 
the future. They remind us that for a generation we 
have been occupied with a religious-education move- 
ment. We have been revising curricula, creating new 
text-books, introducing new methods of teaching and 
new methods of training teachers, reconstructing wor- 
ship, and giving to children and youth a new place in 
our conception of the Church and of society. The 
outlook a quarter-century ago was definite, courageous, 
and confident. We thought we knew what to do, and 
we were determined to do it. Let us recall William 
I. Lawrance and Florence Buck, two creative spirits, 
full of devotion, and likewise full of insight. At the 
meetings of the Religious Education Association we 
fell into the habit of asking Dr. Lawrance to offer 
prayer. When he prayed the eternal seemed to be 
not static but in motion. We were entering upon re- 
forms blithely, as if a new morning had dawned. 

But our blitheness is gone, and our speed has 
slackened. The reforms that seemed about to be ac- 
complished have not ripened. Dr. Elsa Lotz’s nation- 
wide sampling of church schools that have a reputa- 
tion for being progressive indicates that only rarely 
do these schools justify their reputation. Upon the 
part of ministers there is a marked cooling towards 
progressive standards; there is even a belittling of 
religious education as such. Opportunities for em- 
ployment in this field have shrunk. When financial 
stringency occurred, the workers in religious educa- 
tion were the first and the chief sufferers among all 
the paid agents of the churches. 

What is the meaning of this recession? /A part 
of the answer is that mistakes were made in the selec- 
tion, training, and certification of persons who sought 
employment in this field. Another part of the answer 
is that preparation for the pastorate has rarely in- 
cluded adequate study of religious growth or of re- 
ligious education as it is and as it might be. It is 
true that theological seminaries have introduced some 
teaching concerning religious education, but more as a 
concession to an extra-theological movement than as 
an expression of a fundamental religious conviction. 
Meantime we have continued to rely in the main upon 
untrained or slightly-trained lay teachers. In short, 
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our religious forces have as yet neither the educational 
insight nor the educational organization for meeting 
our educational needs. 

There is an even deeper aspect of our depression. 
Our work is embedded in a culture that in its totality 
exhibits a similar depression or lag. All education is 
under stress and doubt. The schools of the state 
as well as the schools of the Church, the colleges as 
well as the elementary and secondary schools, are not 
quite sure what their function is, and of course not 
able to claim that they are performing their function. 
The recognized leaders in state education are unani- 
mous in the opinion that our state schools have left 
essential parts of their mission unfulfilled. There is 
great embarrassment, at least a great searching of 
hearts, when we ask how these schools are to fulfill their 
mission. For at once we are reminded that our society 
itself is groping, not sure of its way nor even of its 
goal. Ina word, our whole culture is confused, and all 
education, whether secular or religious, reflects this 
confusion. 

Even if we utilized in education the scientific 
insights of yesterday we should still find ourselves 
suspended in mid-air. For educational psychology 
has moved out from under us. Though we observe all 
the principles of child-study, pupil-interest, habit- 
formation, pupil-activity, pupil-thinking, and grada- 
tion, still our path is not luminous. For we have not 
yet given due weight to one of the major facts, namely, 
that attitudes and character are determined in over- 
whelming measure by general social forces. Our 
educational psychology has to move on to analysis of 
the dynamics of group thinking and feeling, of na- 
tionalism, of racialism, of war and peace, of economic 
conduct, of advertising and other forms of propaganda, 
of public opinion, of the influence of newspapers, the 
cinema, and the radio. In the sphere of what used to 
be called ‘pedagogy,’ which once meant how to get 
and hold attention, how to make a lesson plan, how to 
give tests, and the like, we are moving on towards the 
basic question for the teacher, namely: What is it to 
teach or to educate? What is the teacher’s relation to 
the pupil, to parents, to aschool board or church board, 
to the government, to society in general? What shall 
be done with controverted issues? What is non- 
partisanship in a teacher, and what is the real differ- 
ence between education and indoctrination? The 
school administrator as well as the teacher now comes 
under a new scrutiny. A quarter-century ago, and 
even later, administration meant organizing school 
machinery and keeping it running smoothly. Today 
it means in addition the planning and maintenance of 
relations between the school and society. Is the 
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school to be an instrument for maintaining the status 
quo, or for promoting social change? If for promoting 
social change, what change, and how? All our educa- 
tors profess democracy as their creed, but they are put 
to it just now to say what they mean by democracy 
and how education is to promote it. 

These shifts of society and of the educator’s at- 
tention have a direct bearing upon the teaching of re- 
ligion. Are we to teach merely how to practice re- 
ligion and virtue within a given society, or also what 
to do with the structure and functions of the social 
order itself? Is it a part of our religion, or is it not, 
that we should find out what ails society and what is 
to be done about its sickness; and then is it necessary, 
or is it not necessary, to include this knowledge in our 
initiation of the young into our religious fellowship? 
What is our religious fellowship about, anyhow? It 
is no longer easy, and it soon should become impossible, 
to bring up children to be members of churches with- 
out causing youth themselves to face the question, 
What are the churches to do about the social flow that 
surrounds them and suffuses them? We may take for 
granted that the young are to receive information 
about the history and literature of religion, and that 
rudimentary habits of good conduct and of reverence 
are to be developed. In addition to this, the least 
that an awakened social sense can accept from re- 
ligious education is promotion of the most penetrating 
possible critique of contemporary society, the churches 
included. 

The most penetrating possible critique of society 
will be different from the ordinary inculeation of ideals. 
We have taught social ideals long enough to learn, 
provided we are alert, whether the acceptance of good 
general principles produced corresponding conduct. 
It is an arresting fact that as long as ideals are stated 
in generalized form nobody objects to them. The 
law of love is entirely acceptable to the exploiters of 
their fellows, even to the industrial exploiters of chil- 
dren, as long as we do not go on from the general 
principle to the details of application. Nobody denies 
that persons are more important than profits. In- 
deed, our selfishness rather enjoys hearing good senti- 
ments, assenting to them, and even espousing them— 
it gives one a sense of being clothed rather than naked! 
The teaching that affects human living at its social 
depths must jolt us out of our complacency; it will 
divide me against myself, and it will divide men from 
one another before they can be united upon a higher 
plane. Make no mistake about this: religious educa- 
tion must raise a generation of critical, trouble-making 
churchmen—churchmen mostly unlike our generation 
—or else, . . . . well, what are our alternatives, and 
how do we ascertain what our alternatives are? 

The teaching of religion often proceeds as if the 
alternatives that require consideration were somehow 
secreted by the religious mind through communion 
with itself. ‘We might conceivably choose this,”’ it 
says, “or that.’”’ We might choose reason as against 
impulse; spirituality as against animality; idealistic 
ends as against materialistic ends; good will as against 
self-seeking; the will of God as against our wilfulness; 
eternity as against time. But our real alternatives do 
not thus arise out of our subjectivity. The educator 
is not the creator of the issues among which he chooses; 


they are presented to him by external nature and by 
the processes of history. Free roaming in an ideal 
realm in company with pupils is not education—rather, 
it is mis-education. There was a time when American 
churches affirmed the worth of men and the divine 
requirement of brotherhood without doing anything 
about slavery. What made them finally face the 
slavery issue in the concrete was not a development of 
their concepts but a change in the economic and po- 
litical situation. Some of us can remember the time 
when there burst upon the churches the necessity of 
reconsidering their teaching concerning the origin and 
nature of man. The necessity did not arise from any 
self-evolved product of religion, but from the re- 
searches of biology and geology. William James coined 
a neat phrase for such situations. There are, he said, 
“forced options,” or cases in which we cannot stand 
still and cannot move at all except in one of two di- 
rections both of which we might like to avoid. 

The reason for saying all this is that today re- 
ligious education is confronted by a forced option be- 
tween two alternatives, neither of which can be con- 
templated without distress. This new forced option 
grows out of the class structure of our society, which 
inherently involves conflict. Religious education is 
certain to do something about the class conflict—cer- 
tain to do it either by deliberate choice or by a spiritual 
inertia that is itself an unconfessed selection. Re- 
ligious education is at the crossroads. 

What do I*mean by “the class structure of so- 
ciety?’ Not that we are poured at birth into fixed 
social molds like those of feudalism, for changes of 
social status are frequent, and they are taken for 
granted; not that all of us classify ourselves either as 
workers or as capitalists, either proletariat or bour- 
geoisie, for we have a tradition that this should not 
beso. Neither a fixed status nor a fixed class conscious- 
ness is meant by the term ‘‘class structure,” but rather 
the main channel through which power flows towards 
or away from men. Who has power? Who lacks 
power? What are the consequences of having or 
lacking power? What kinds or degrees of power shall 
pupils be encouraged to seek, and what basis for the 
distribution of power shall have the sanction of re- 
ligion? 

Let us be concrete. Here are three typical human 
relationships which, taken together, provide a true 
index to the structure of our society dynamically 
considered: 

Case 1: Individual A says in substance to in- 
dividual B, “You may have food for yourself and 
your family if by your labor you will make profits for 
me; otherwise you and your family may not eat.” 
Class cleavage is here, even if both individuals en- 
deavor to be decent. For one of them wields power 
over the other by virtue of material possessions—a 
power that the other, unless he has been dulled into 
submission, will desire to resist. 

Case 2: A youth who is known to have great 
musical talent is without means for cultivating it, and 
he has no claim upon the means of others. But he 
finds a patron who has both means and inclination to 
provide the needed training. Here cultural values de- 
pend upon sheer power that may, if it will, scorn art 
and learning. The result is bound to be either a para- 
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sitic and cringing culture or an implicitly protesting 
culture that awaits an opportunity to become explicit. 

Case 3: Petroleum resources—natural gas, for 
example—that are limited and will be needed by future 
generations are being wasted on an enormous scale. 
Here a mere Today successfully pits itself against the 
‘Tomorrow of the entire human race. This is chaos. 
If there be no continuity of power, no power-linkage 
of the generations, then the class structure of society 
is at once an absolute and a surd. 

Such allocation of power over human life ex- 
presses no principle of reason or of human worth. 
Many persons who are in positions of power do respect 


reason and human worth, to be sure. They are better 
than the social system; yet they might arbitrarily 
choose not to be better than the system, and many 
do so choose. Many of the institutions of society, 
law and government included, have some respect for 
worth inmen. There is pity; there is sympathy; there 
is generosity; there is self-sacrifice; but the beneficiaries 
of it are set off in a class that receives as against a class 
that gives but. retains power to withhold. Thus it is 
that the present distribution of power makes the struc- 
ture of our society a class structure, of which the corol- 
lary is, and ought to be, conflict. 
(Concluded next week) 


Faith or Fortitude? 


A. Powell Davies 


AITH or fortitude?—the contrast lies, of course, 
in the emphasis; they are not exclusives. One 
may have faith and still need fortitude; one 

may find faith because of fortitude; one may be with- 
out either or both. Only in emphasis are they alterna- 
tives; but undeniably, emphasis upon one reduces em- 
phasis upon the other. Where’there is faith, there is 
less need of the stoical, sometimes desolate, endurance 
of the faithless, for faith warms fortitude. On the 
other hand, it takes a truly noble kind of courage to 
maintain life on a high level when it is devoid of faith 
and draws no sustenance from beyond itself. We can 
rightly say of the noblest men who have lived on earth 
that some of them lived by faith in God and others by 
fortitude without God. 

Now it is doubtful whether argument ever pro- 
duced either faith or fortitude. Experience forges 
both qualities in its own fires. Yet they are perhaps 
tempered in the springs of thought, for experience is 
itself less when we fail to reflect upon it. Of course, 
some human experience calls for neither faith nor for- 
titude. Life has many levels and doubtless entire 
lifetimes have been lived without the facing of ele- 
mental questions. Thought on the deepest things 
often only chatters. There are minds which never go 
out into those wildernesses where even the utmost of 
thinking is less than echo; and there are lives which 
have passed through somber hours without attaining 
to solemn moments. Not all, however, have escaped, 
and some have been unwilling to do so. To the con- 
querors of circumstance who have fought out the issue 
in the darkness, faith and fortitude are both words 
with a heavy freight of meaning. 

For there are times when man is seen as something 
forlorn and insignificant against a vast and clamorous 
background, an atom of physical fragility, a speck of 
flotsam on the cosmic seas, which, with neither mercy 
nor cruelty, bear him up and cast him down. Yet, 
astonishingly, though he stands against this soul- 
shattering background, he is never quite lost in it. 
It does not dissolve him. His light may be no more 
than the intermittent light of fireflies in the threatening 
darkness of a thunderstorm, yet it is a living light, 
alien to the storm, challenging the darkness, feeling a 
kinship with that in the universe which is forever 
whispering, Let there be light! 

We must be careful, however, lest we presume too 


far on too little. The world is full of contradictions 
and it is difficult to find a truth which some fact does 
not blaspheme. Seeing that faith may be insecure in 
its foundation, might it not be better to rely upon 
fortitude and gather up the strength that is in us to 
sustain it? Is there any faith which may not prove 
to be a self-deception? Is it anything more than il- 
lusion that weaves the hope that only half our par- 
entage is in the dust? What if God is, after all, only 
the fond betrayal of the trusting soul, the last and 
loveliest of lies, possessed of all the cadences of truth? 
Stripped of the veil of poetry which lies between us 
and the dark, what is there but the dark? What light 
is there when ours goes out? What is God but our 
own shadow, silhouetted in the cosmic night? 

Perhaps, then, we should face life as a thing to be 
enjoyed when it may be and endured when it must be, 
for what can we have which is stronger than endurance 
and more dependable than fortitude, to sustain us in 
our brief living interlude between nothing and de- 
feat? Is it not courage alone which can make us vic- 
torious over an ultimate dismay? A desolate victory, 
this, it is true, but none the less better than pretenses. 
Fortitude! Cana brave man who loves the truth want 
more? 

In answer to that question, let this first be said: 
fortitude is always better and always nobler than a 
shoddy kind of faith. It is a betrayal both of human- 
ity and of truth to cheapen the soul by pretending 
that tragedy is not tragic. Nor is there a place in a 
true religion for saccharine sweetness, ineffectually 
disguising the bitterness of the cup; as Jesus discovered 
in the hour of his agony, the cup must be drained as it 
is. While none of us is entitled to disdain his brother 
whose lips tremble at the cup’s brim a little more 
than do his own, nevertheless, it is true that, to bear 
comparison with fortitude, faith must have faced 
reality, including tragic reality, on equal terms. 
And it must have survived the experience at least com- 
parably well. There is a faith which stands this test. 

Those who are familiar with Euripides’ Tragedy 
of the Trojan Women, one of the loveliest things in 
all literature, will remember the heroic portrayal of 
Hecuba, queen of fallen and devastated Troy. The 
men of the city are all dead and the women are wait- 
ing to be taken into slavery and humiliation. Hecuba 
has lost not only her husband and sons but, one by 
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one, she loses her daughters, too. Calamity is piled 
upon calamity, blow follows blow. Gods and men 
have both been beseeched in vain. At last, the desola- 
tion is complete. A withering palsy of despair has 
turned Hecuba’s heart to stone; there is no feeling 
left in her, no resentment, no ebb and flow of grief, 
nothing but emptiness. She gazes out into a world 
which is denuded even of the habitable aspects of a 
wilderness, and marvels that she can do so and still 
find herself alive. She has known the final pang and 
now, in desolate vacuity, is less than living nothingness. 

Then something happens. She makes the as- 
tounding discovery that, in her essential self, she is 
not defeated. Whence comes, she wonders, the cour- 
age of humanity with its unbowed head? And in 
answer to the half-thought question warmth flows 
back into her life, bringing with it the realization of 
an absolute invincibility. In the ultimate hour of de- 
feat, she recognizes that there is something unquench- 
ably splendid in the stricken humanity about her, and 
in it, she glimpses a splendor of God. For whatever 
reality is, courage belongs to it, as well as tragedy. 
Out of depths no mind can plumb comes an upsurge of 
realization, and faith is born. From having seen “the 
open hand of God, and in it nothing, nothing save 
the rod of our calamity,’’ she comes to speak of a 
splendor which is “an everlasting music for the song 
of earth and heaven’. . . . In an age when belief was 
crumbling and Olympus emptying out its gods, 
Euripides sees a truer, nobler faith born in tragedy’s 
direst hour. It is in such hours that it is forever re- 
born. 

Faith is not the same thing as belief. Belief is a 
mental concept, postulated as true. Faith is the re- 
sponse of the whole personality to life. It is faith 
which enables men of all manner of belief and of none, 
to take the dooms of the insensate and rewrite them 
into epics of the soul. It is an unwitting faith which 


gives to the atheistic idealist, his fortitude, an un- 
plumbed depth of reliance upon a reality which ac- 
tuates the heroism it calls forth. Belief merely fills 
in the blanks left by ignorance, tentatively and inse- 
curely. Ina crisis, we “donot know.”’ It was because 
Jesus ‘‘did not know” that Gethsemane was full of 
anguish. The outcome was in doubt. The very es- 
sence of tragedy is that, in meeting its aching ques- 
tions, we find we do not know. Yet, the best among 
us always go on, even to crucifixion. In the tragic 
hour, the highest moral qualities ascend to dominance, 
and when it is darkest we answer the call of the soul. 
In that moment of our going on, the veil of the temple 
of life is rent asunder. We see the splendor which is 
God. It is in the deeps of the soul which the mind 
cannot fathom that faith is born: faith without a 
language, faith so deep that it leaves the mind merely 
floating upon it. This is a faith which cannot rise to 
the intellectual surface to be justified or condemned by 
logic, a faith which has no confining concepts simply 
because it is not conceptual. Even poetry is to such 
a faith no more than a rhythm with which to measure 
the immeasurable. 

This is a faith which can breathe divine life into 
fortitude. With it, humanity achieves victory over 
all tragedies and conquers all wildernesses, over- 
whelming doom with destiny. Beside it, conven- 
tional believing is but a pale phantom of faith, con- 
jured up to ease the shivering fears of those who dare 
not meet the challenge of the dark. Towards this 
faith, fortitude is one step taken and one step still to 
take. This is the faith which, a thousand ages since, 
startled an empty world with the stirring of life. This 
is the faith which, a thousand ages hence, will watch 
the stars go out. Because of this faith, men will al- 
ways find more meaning than mystery in experience, 
and when Olympus is denuded of images, life will 
yield the reality called God. 


Unitarian-Universalist Work at Chautauqua, New York 


John Madison Foglesong 


HAUTAUQDA, located on the beautiful lake that 
C bears its name, in the southwestern corner of 
New York State, founded about sixty-five years 
ago by Louis Miller, the father of Mrs. Thomas Edi- 
son, and Bishop John H. Vincent, as a center of re- 
ligious education, was, as such, securely established, 
and as such has been maintained, although the re- 
ligious activities have radically changed since the 
days of its founders. 

The religious program of Chautauqua is non- 
denominational, although thirteen denominations main- 
tain headquarters within its gates. All unite in a 
union service in the amphitheater on Sunday morning. 
The preacher is always one of our great religious 
leaders, and, with a large chorus choir, led by a very 
fine quartet, and with a congregation numbering from 
five to six thousand persons, a service is held that is 
indeed an inspiration. 

For a number of years after the founding of 
Chautauqua, Unitarians and Universalists were not 
permitted to have a denominational headquarters 
house. Edward Everett Hale was in his glory in those 


days, and was speaking to large audiences ail over the 
country. He became acquainted with Bishop Vin- 
cent, and was finally placed on the Chautauqua pro- 
gram for a series of lectures. This acquaintance 
finally ripened into a warm friendship, and Dr. Hale 
soon became one of the most popular Chautauqua 
lecturers. As time went on Dr. Hale began to ask 
that the Unitarians be allowed to have a denomina- 
tional house. About this time a devoted Unitarian 
woman died and willed a certain sum of money to the 
American Unitarian Association for the purpose of 
building or purchasing a denominational headquar- 
ters house, and the directors of the A. U. A., after 
Institution permission had been granted, purchased 
the present house, which is located on one of the most 
beautiful and most prominent corners on the Chau- 
tauqua grounds, across from the Hall of Philosophy. 

The work at Chautauqua is paying dividends. It 
is our great mission center. People come to Chau- 
tauqua from every state in the union, from Canada, 
South America, China, Japan, England, and at least 
six to eight of the other foreign countries. They hear 
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us introduced as the Unitarian-Universalist repre- 
sentatives. They come to the house to discuss the 
Liberal Church. They come to the house Sunday 
morning to hear the Liberal Gospel preached, and 
from this house our message goes over the world. 

We give out from five to six hundred Unitarian- 
Universalist tracts each year. Year before last we had 
a man from New Zealand and one from Australia. 
We met them at a reception at the home of President 
Bestor. They came to the house almost daily all 
summer. They came to our Sunday morning service, 
and our Thursday afternoon social hours, and when 
they left at the close of the season, each of them took 
home a package of five hundred pieces of our litera- 
ture. They have held weekly services in their homes 
ever since, and a great liberal movement is started 
in these far-away places. 

At no other place in the country can one have a 
Sunday morning congregation with people from so 
many parts of the world. Last summer when Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees spoke for us, and it was just an or- 
dinary Sunday morning, we had people from twenty 
states and five foreign countries. Last year our solo- 
ists for our church services came from ten states, 
Porto Rico, and London. Our congregations number 
from thirty, to one hundred and fifty. They are, I 
think, the most interesting one can have, due to the 
fact that they do come from so many different parts 
of the world. 

This is just a part of the work we do at Chautau- 
qua. It is our great mission opportunity. We doa 
great work at other centers, but it is largely a work for 
our own people. At Chautauqua our message is sent 
around the world. Weare sowing the seed for a world- 
wide Church, and it should have the support of every 
Unitarian and Universalist. For the one thing we are 
learning today is that no one can live unto himself 
alone. Our successes, our happiness, our religious life, 
are all wrapped up in the same package of destiny. 

This work has never been adequately supported. 
The house has been neglected. This year the official 
family of the American Unitarian Association has 
been awakened to the great opportunity we have at 
Chautauqua. The house has been repaired and re- 
decorated, inside and out, until it is one of the nicest 
_ looking denominational houses on the Chautauqua 
grounds. The General] Alliance has raised the money 
for refurnishing it from top to bottom. Each bed- 
room will have new beds with inner spring mattresses 
and coil springs. To help pay operating expenses five 
of the bedrooms will be open to paying guests. 

Chautauqua is no longer strictly a religious cen- 
ter. Every line of thought in which people are in- 
terested today is discussed by leaders in that field. 
More than forty symphony concerts by one of the 
best symphony orchestras are given, also operas and 
plays. The summer schools are the largest in the 
country. You can find every form of sport and recrea- 
tion. It is indeed a point where “education and rec- 
reation meet.’”’ We want a greater number of Uni- 
tarian and Universalist people to become interested 
in this great intellectual center. Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers, if planning to be at Chautauqua, 
are asked to notify the director and arrange to speak 
at one of our services. 


Let Us Pray 


Joseph Barth 


(This prayer was a part of the worship service conducted 
at the annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., May 25, 1937.) 


We come as humble custodians of a rising glory. 

Mindful we are of our creaturely beginnings, of the slime 
out of which our life is sprung; of the animal, dumb, brutal and 
self-contained, out of which we are growing. Yet, wondrously 
out of savagery have leapt Men—humans standing head high 
above their fellows. 

Thankfully we consider these, our glorious heritage: Aknaton 
the Egyptian seer, king and builder of a new city; Confucius, 
prophet of a people enslaved by their own greed and the tyranny 
of clever masters; Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Jesus—search- 
ers of the better way, ancient pillars reared to uphold, and still 
upholding, the temple of righteousness; Socrates, questioner 
of falsehood; the tentmaker of Tarsus; the dreamer of the city of 
God; Thomas Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, Socinus, Erasmus, 
Martineau, Channing, Emerson, Whitman, Parker, Melville, 
Jane Addams—all these, pleading with their brothers, urging 
their neighbors, all these and many others were makers of the 
one Church, the liberalizing Church which is our glorious heritage. 
And all these were clay, enchanted of the most high! 

And we are clay, and we do pray aspiringly, as did those 
others—that out of the mysteriously-assembled dust which is our 
life, the meagerness of our beginnings may be removed; that for 
the measure of our days, dullness, stupidity, inertia, may be un- 
known to us; that we be not content to bask, smugly-complacent, 
in the aura of men who have been, but that we be men—and 
great!—to assail as with a fire the evils of our day; to smite all 
prissiness, all cant, all prudery; then to build upon the cleaner 
ground foundations of a better, more enlightened day. 

We pray for the life of the one great Church which fructifies 
us all: that she may become alive again with the fire of her first 
sympathy, fearless of danger, thoughtless of spending, and reck- 
less unto death; that she may be worthy of her liberty, guarding it 
only with valiant use in active benevolence, persistent reform. 
O spirit of the most high, be in her! 

That our young men and women may have sight of her, fair 
as a bride adorned; that our eyes may kindle to her beauty, when 
as the morning she looks forth upon the world. Fair as the new 
moon may she be, creative as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners. We pray that her old men may dream dreams— 
of the future, and her young men see visions; that her sons and 
daughters may prophesy, bearing eager witness of her vitality 
in the world; that all her members, putting the pride and preju- 
dice of self aside, disinterested and chaste in mind and heart, 
may seek the truth fearlessly, may speak it, yea, live it. O Eter- 
nal truth, guide her! 

That her ministry may be keen and wise, strong and very 
courageous, competent in their work and faithful unto death; 
that her councils and assemblies may be eager to go forward; that 
her scholars be plentiful in their disciples; that her prophets have 
hearers, her saints imitators, and all her pioneers many multi- 
tudes to follow in their steps. O Reality behind all words, reveal 
thy truth to her! That we may forsake that love of party which 
keeps us from understanding one another, and so, coming in 
mind and heart, together may in joy take up our common 
tasks. 

O lengthening arm of eternity by which we all are judged, 
judge her! If she be not faithful to her task, chasten her with 
weakness; if she impart no vision but cling to an expedient way, 
mock her; and if she do not thy eternal work, O most High, cut 
off her shamming existence and cast her into the nothingness 
of eternal darkness. All these desires we make known in the 
name of all souls who have been, or will be, faithful to thy light. 

Amen. 
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LIFE IS AN ADVENTURE 


UCH is said, and much written, about man’s 
place in his world; and the question continues 
to be vital. Of the various avenues of approach 

to the problem, I wish to contrast two. We may 
describe our world, as we have it interpreted to us by 
modern science, and then we may seek logical opin- 
ions as to what man may be in such a world. In con- 
trast with this, we may seek to understand human 
personality, and then interpret the world as the 
home of personality. On the latter method, I wish to 
place added emphasis. 

If we could have seen the primeval fiery cloud 
out of which worlds came, we would not have pre- 
dicted this planet. And if we had seen this planet asa 
hot molten globe, we would not have predicted life. 
And if we had seen rudimentary life in its lowly en- 
vironment, we would not have predicted human per- 
sonality. The story which science gives us of the 
process which gave us this habitable planet, and which 
put us here, does not explain human personality. 
From the knowledge we have of our outer material 
world, we cannot logically account for our own being. 

Even if we seem to be an unpredictable fact in this 
world, we may formulate a system of thought, using 
our presence here as a starting point. Did the world 
produce us? Then our presence is evidence of the na- 
ture of the world. Even if the gift of life is a mys- 
tery, we can make life the focal point for our reflection 
upon the world. Here we are; here is human person- 
ality; here are our ideals, our impulses, our hopes and 
fears. I like to think that, in the face of mystery, we 
may take life as an adventure. If I am to live in this 
world, now is my time! I cannot wait for science to 
complete the description of my world; I must live 
now, if ever! So Imake the adventure! 

In my reflective moods, I cannot account for the 
presence of human personality in this world without 
belief in God; so I take him on faith. From that 
necessity, arises the conviction that he is a personality, 
and not just the sum of our environment. Taking life 
as an adventure seems to me to include living as if God 


is a reality; that his personality is the source of ours. 
I cannot wait for complete logical proof of God’s 
being; I must live now, and live by faith. 

There are related convictions which I hold in the 
same way, as part of the adventure of life. Ina world 
of law, what place has human freedom? We cannot 
wait for logic to complete its answer; my opportunity 
to live in this world is now, and I go forward with my 
adventure, believing in the freedom of my will. Simi- 
larly I act upon the impulse to pray. I cannot wait 
for the completion of the arguments about prayer in 
such a world; but I take prayer as part of the adven- 
ture of living. 

With human personality as the focal point for re- 
flective thinking, I find faith in immortality a vital 
necessity. Truth, goodness, and integrity appeal to 
our faith as infinite realities. Here and now, the 
highest religious life seems to demand that we live 
for infinite ends. It is consistent to believe that if life 
can be immortal in its quality, it is endless in its dura- 
tion. But whatever the logic of it, to live as immortal 
beings is the highest form of the adventure of life. 

Henry Hallam Saunderson. 


* * 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DIFFERENCES? 


HE breakfast tables at the Westminster knew 
4h nothing of nationalities or isms. We had ordered 
the usual fruit juice, toast and oatmeal. Then 
our colleague from Canada, after duplicating the first 
items of our order, said, “‘And I’ll have porridge.”’ The 
waiter manifested stupefaction. ‘“‘Porridge!’’ re- 
peated the man of English origin. The waiter looked 
furtively to left and right in the hope of obtaining help 
from the headwaiter. Then, with the third slightly 
impatient pronouncement of “‘porridge,’”’ the waiter in 
a flash of intuition wrote down “oatmeal.” “Of 
course,” said the Britisher, “‘porridge is right. And 
it tastes better!’’ 

The many divergencies of theological thought in 
Unitarian ranks may be merely different expressions 
for nourishment drawn from the same kettle. Those 
who see the truth in this frequently remind us of the 
sin of literalness and declare, with a degree of truth, 
that the letter killeth and the spirit giveth life. But 
the peril confronting our religious liberalism is that of 
half truths pushed beyond their proper limits. It 
does not follow that words are unimportant. If we 
do what the ostrich is alleged to do (we are told that 
he really doesn’t) and disregard the meaning of words, 
there will be greater problems to meet later. Un- 
critical neglect of the intellectual foundations of our 
faith will surely force us to relinquish any claim Uni- 
tarianism now has to leadership. 

The founders of modern Unitarianism were logi- 
cians who desired mental integrity above all things. 
They respected the meaning of words and wanted their 
faith to be true. If they had been content merely to 
seek new meanings for old words and symbols, there 
would have been no distinctive Unitarian movement. 
We must have something more vital to offer the world 
than that of modernism, with its ever weak and equivo- 
cal effort to camouflage new truth in old garments. 
Symbolism has its uses, but it also has its ethics. 
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When symbols are used to dissimulate, truth is abased. 
New organization, providing for democratic fellow- 
ship of independent thinkers, and new leadership, fair 
and tolerant towards all, is not enough for a genuinely 
forward movement in liberal faith. We need to co- 
operate intellectually. There must now take place an 
active process of creative thought that will place 
our denomination unquestionably in the vanguard of 
religious progress. 

The question, “What shall we do with our dif- 
ferences?’’ is accordingly a very pertinent one at this 
time. Now, when every impulse in our denomina- 
tion is urgently directed toward a united advance, we 
might well wish for unity. The differences are there, 
but they need not prove divisive; they can instead be 
used as a dynamic factor. Reformation leaders once 
used a word which is suggestive of the right method 
for today. The word is synergism, and implies a syn- 
thesis of energies. There is ample motive for a positive 
revival of liberal thought, conducted in an irenic 
temper. Other denominations are experiencing a re- 
treat to authoritarianism and emotionalism. We may 
be too close to our own affairs to realize the manner in 
which this affects us, but certainly a vigorous liberal 
counter movement is necessary. The need for co- 
operation in social action also makes imperative a 
means of transcending our differences. 

Where these differences seem too stubborn to 
resolve, they can be overcome as we have overcome 
them in the past. We already have effected a dynamic 
unity that, through loyalty to freedom, includes our 
differences in a higher synthesis, leaving room for the 
individuality that is an inevitable concomitant of re- 
ligious liberty. But the very fact of existing differ- 
ences is a challenge to further and better thought. 
To proceed beyond mere armistice at the points of 
difference, we must agree upon the rules of thought. 
We must have a sense of what constitutes proof. And 
we must even be willing to admit to one another, when 
and if at certain points our beliefs may be irrational 
and without proof, that our beliefs are, at such points, 
but an act of faith. Beyond that we must all bear in 
mind clearly what Channing meant when he ad- 
monished Unitarians to shun sectarianism as they’d 
shun hell. A narrowly institutional sense of Unitarian 
destiny and the aligning of dogma against dogma within 
our own ranks can be avoided if we are one and all 
moved by the scientist’s respect for truth and the 
sincere desire that our faith shall enhance human life. 

Finally, the ministers of our denomination can 
proceed with the upbuilding of a faith adequate to the 
needs of the present world, only if the lay men and 
lay women think with them. Ministers achieve little 
save as they reach the understanding of their constitu- 
encies and incorporate in their thinking the valid criti- 
cisms of those to whom they preach. Indifference to 
problems of religious philosophy on the part of the 
laity is a handicap no less than pedantry and abstrac- 
tion on the part of the professional religious thinker. 
Unless laity and clergy think together they will grow 
apart. There should be seminars in which both are 
represented for the examination and development of 
the theological foundations of religious liberalism, 
so that they may move forward together with a 
genuinely united faith and purpose. Only by such en- 


deavor, with proper respect for the tools of thought and 
their responsible use, can we discover the nature of 
the reality from which we all draw our strength and 
thus realize more fully the potentialities for good that 
are inherent in our free fellowship. 

Edwin H. Wilson. 


* * 


CHANGED LIVES 


N the museums of the world we have brought to- 
gether the memorials of ancient civilizations. 
These relics tell us many things, but most of 

all they speak of the changes in men’s lives; the 
changes in their development from the crude to the 
beautiful; from mythology to theories based upon 
knowledge and truth. 

They also tell us a sad story of strife and war, of 
plunder and destruction and the passing of civiliza- 
tions. Woven into it all is the story of man’s religious 
development. This isa story of his effort to find some- 
thing more real, more stable and permanent than this 
passing show. It was not a great and strong nation 
which left massive monuments in stone, but a subject 
people which wrote a book, which has had the most 
lasting and profound effect upon the religious life of 
the world. The Bible taught the principle of infinite 
truth, of supreme righteousness and the eternal good- 
ness of an omnipotent and only true God. 

Haven’t we come to understand that not only do 
we live and move and have our being in God, but that 
our lives are related to the other selves about us, that 
we live in them and they in us? Haven’t we come to 
realize that the infinite organism which is the whole 
universe, “the corpus spirituale,” is an enveloping 
spirit, that each of us is indispensable in so far as he 
develops his spiritual possibilities? 

He who applies this spiritual principle in what- 
ever field he is most competent becomes as a leaven to 
change the whole group. As we come more and more 
fully to the realization of these eternal truths we de- 
velop the best in ourselves in order to encounter and 
match the best in others and in the universe. So we 
gradually reconstruct our lives, bringing them ever 
closer to our spiritual ideal. 

Paul Harmon Chapman. 
A GOOD OMEN 

EORGE SANTAYANA, that exacting critic, once 
said in conversation, that he thought “Anna 
Karenina” was perhaps the greatest novel ever 
written. Others have selected ““War and Peace,” and 
since Tolstoy came into prominence there have been 
more to give him first place in world fiction than in the 
case of any other novelist. The triumph of the drama- 
tized version of “Anna Karenina” at the Moscow 
Art Theater is indeed a signal of good cheer. When 
Russia looked upon nothing in the past as worthy of 
celebration, she was much more of a menace than she 
is now. When she demonstrates a broader point of 
view adolescents all over the Soviet Union are allowed 
to see this masterpiece in the spirit of the novelist, 
and that cannot help enlarging their minds and form- 
ing a point of contact between them and other times 

and the tastes of other nations. 

Norman Hapgood. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE MIND OF CHRIST 


The Rule of the Road. By Anne Byrd 
Payson. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
244 pp. $1.50. 


“The Rule of the Road” is not unin- 
teresting but a bit puzzling to readers who 
are not familiar with Mrs. Payson’s earlier 
book, “I Follow the Road.’ Here she 
writes of contacts with a few people, made 
through her “fan mail.’’ Several of her 
admirers, seriously groping to find ‘‘the 
mind of Christ,’’ meet together and with 
the author for religious experience. To 
an orthodox or to an Oxford-Group- 
minded reader this little book will be more 
meaningful than to most Unitarians. 

Rachel M. Stoneham. 


* * 


AN INVALUABLE BOOK 


The Business Administration of a 
Church. By Robert Cashman. Willett, 
Clark and Company. 168 pp. $1.50. 


In brief compass the business manager 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary has 
given a compact and lucid summary of 
the best methods for improving the busi- 
ness administration of a church. His book 
covers some of the same ground dealt 
with in Rainsford’s ‘“‘Administration of an 
Institutional Church” a generation ago, 
or in the more recent ‘‘The Minister and 
His Parish,”’ but supplements both these 
volumes. It will be invaluable to minis- 
ters, but it is no less important that church 
treasurers and other laymen actively con- 
cerned with church affairs should read it. 

The greater part of the advice given is 
applicable by almost every minister to his 
church, however small, but some passages 
assume a good deal more elaborate or- 
ganization and a larger staff than the 
great majority of churches can, or think 
they can, afford. That is not so much a 
criticism of the book as of the attitude still 
prevalent in our Protestant churches, 
which thinks of the church as a one-man 
affair, to be run by the minister single- 
handed. Far more churches than is now 
the case should recognize that their ef- 
ficiency would be greatly enhanced, not 
only by better business methods, but by 
the employment of a parish assistant and a 
secretary to carry the multitudinous de- 
tails which efficient administration in- 
volves and which ought not to be loaded 
on to the minister alone. 

The minister who already is trying to 
carry that load may be discouraged by the 
emphasis which this author places upon 
administrative matters, and may feel more 
than ever that he is being driven to be a 
server of tables. But the careful syste- 
matization of such duties in ways which 
Mr. Cashman points out will make his load 
easier to carry. After all, spiritual leader- 


ship is not incompatible with efficient 
management of practical details, providing 
the latter are not too overwhelming, and 
this book will help the minister and his 
laymen to keep from being overwhelmed 
by them. 

Henry Wilder Foote. 

* * 

ON GOD’S SIDE 


The Social Manifesto of Jesus. By 
Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 255 pp. $2.00. 


Here is an attempt to read a vigorous and 
stimulating social vision into the fragmen- 
tary legends which make up the four gos- 
pels. Using the Lord’s prayer as a point 
of departure, Mr. Poteat would demon- 
strate that Jesus included in it every 
thought and principle necessary to the 
constructive solution of modern problems. 
Such an attitude, of course, presupposes a 
rather naive attitude toward the Scriptural 
records. 

But the important thing about this book 
is not what it says about Jesus’ ‘Social 
Manifesto.’’ The important thing is what 
Mr. Poteat thinks about our present society 
and what he thinks is a Godly answer to 
its problems. It is too bad that such an 
answer should be confused and obscured 
by a dubious attempt to tie it up with 
Jesus and the Lord’s prayer. Historians 
and antiquarians will be able to raise as 
many dust-storms of controversy as they 
think necessary to obscure the clear light 
of prophecy which is the heart of the book. 

Like many of our modern Liberals, the 
author is pouring strangely potent vintage 
into the sadly worn wine-skin of tradi- 
tional Christianity. For whether Jesus 
thought so or not, whether he meant to 
imply it in his Lord’s prayer or not, whether 
he ever lived or died or rose again or not, 
is beside the point when one faces the 
truth which the book presents. 

“We must change the social outlines of 
our world in order that the will of God can 
be done. First the kingdom, then the 
will.” 

“Sharing the physical goods of the earth 
is as mandatory upon the Christian as 
preaching the gospel.” 

‘Slave, serf, wage-earner, 
that’s the sequence.” 

In short we are dealing with a man who 
sees with unusual clarity the pressing 
need for a new world order, a new mores, 
and a new vision. He sees the inexorable 
implications of war and civil strife and class 
hatred which are in our present capitalist 
system. And he recognizes the close as- 
sociation of material and spiritual things, 
while sanely recognizing the prior claim 
of the spirit upon our human loyalties. 

He has tried to demonstrate that he is 
on Jesus’ side. Such a demonstration 


partner— 


must always be of dubious validity; in the 
present state of Christian prestige it is 
also of dubious value. But wherever he 
stands in respect to Jesus is beside the point. 
Every thoughtful man will admit that here 
is one who is on God’s side. And honest 
men can profit by reading the book. 
N. W. Lovely. 
* * 
PROFESSOR PRATT SHOWS 
THE WAY 


Personal Realism. By J. B. Pratt. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
300 pp. $3.00. 

All who in times past have read Profes- 
sor James B. Pratt’s little book, ‘‘Matter 
and Spirit,’’ or who have followed him on 
his pilgrimage through Buddhism to 
emerge with an understanding of “how it 
feels to be a Buddhist” will wish to read 
his latest work in which he presents the 
outline of his own philosophy. His work 
is a well-balanced presentation, packed 
with careful criticism, rich and mellow in 
insights, and rounded out with knowledge 
and wisdom brought together from two 
hemispheres. 

In the Occident of America, the 1920’s 
witnessed an intense interest in social 
philosophy. In systematic philosophy 
there continued an escape from the body- 
mind dualism of former times, and even a 
widespread refusal to face the problem. 
It was turned over to psychology, which 
proceeded to avoid or obscure it as best it 
could. Behaviorism became frankly ma- 
terialistic; Gestalt psychology covertly so. 
Through all the battles of these and older 
academic schools, Professor Pratt has per- 
sisted in maintaining that mind is, that it 
is not body, but that it interacts with body 
with which it is organic. This position 
constitutes the center of his thought. At 
its base it is empirical; on the cosmic level 
it ventures the guess that the world is like 
the cosmic dance of Shiva—creative and 
tragic—and that the exfoliation of love, as 
in Christianity and Buddhism, is its central 
meaning. 

In Oriental thought Professor Pratt is 
no dilettante. He emulates neither Emer- 
son nor Keyserling. He knows the field 
with the thoroughness of the scholar, and 
presents it with a pleasing sobriety. 
Neither missionary nor journalistic meth- 
ods are used in further acquainting Ameri- 
cans with the East. Oriental thought is 
employed—as a matter-of-fact way of il- 
lustrating what he wishes to make clear. 
Professor Pratt is able to pursue this’ 
course, however, only because he is so 
completely and unaffectedly at home in a 
world that has now become planetary in 
scope, and because he takes it for granted 
that both trained philosophers and cul- 
tured readers are making the same read- 
justment to the new planetary world that 
he has made. His attitude is so sane that 
it is impossible to commend it too highly 
as a way of overcoming our deplorable 
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New Organizational Set-up and Personnel of 
the American Unitarian Association 


At the recent. annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association signif- 
icant changes in administrative set-up and 
personnel were made, about which there 
has been considerable questioning. Here 
are the answers to your questions. 


Staff Council 

Section 6 of Article VII of the by-laws 
of the American Unitarian Association 
concerning duties of officers and commit- 
tees reads: “The president, secretary, and 
treasurer, together with others employed 
as executive officers and heads of depart- 
ments, shall constitute a Staff Council, 
which shall meet at cal! of the president 
or secretary. The Staff Council shall con- 
fer concerning questions involving the work 
of more than one department; but shall 
not as a body take action on matters which 
fall within the primary responsibility of 
any departmental or standing committee. 
All regional secretaries shall be eligible to 
sit with the Staff Council.’”’” In the adop- 
tion of the new by-laws, the Association 
eliminated from its organization the posi- 
tion of administrative vice-president. 


Executive Vice President 

Under the old organization Dr. Joy and 
Dr. Patterson were administrative vice 
presidents and George G. Davis was the 
executive secretary. Under the organiza- 
tion established by the new by-laws of the 
Association and the board of directors 
there is a new officer, the executive vice 
president, nominated by the president and 
appointed by the board of directors 
“. . . Who shall be the chief assistant 
to the president and who shall perform 
such duties as may be assigned to him by 
the president or by the board of directors.”’ 
Rev. Everett Moore Baker, former minis- 
ter of the Westminster Unitarian Church 
in Providence, R. I., was appointed to this 
office. Mr. Baker will have charge of the 
routine business of the denomination 
headquarters and will serve as executive 
head of the organization in the absence 
of the president. 


Treasurer 
Parker E. Marean was re-elected by the 
annual meeting of the Association to the 
position of treasurer, in which capacity 
he serves as head of the Department of 
Finance. 

; Secretary 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., was elected sec- 
retary of the Association by the annual 
meeting. This position is a part-time, 
unsalaried office. The by-laws of the 
Association read: ‘The secretary shall be 
responsible for making and preserving full 
records of the actions of the Association, 
and of its directors, for conducting its 
general correspondence, and in general for 


those duties usually assigned to a secre- 
tary.” Dr. Perkins will have adequate 
secretarial assistance for the proper per- 
formance of his duties. 


Departments 

Under the new by-laws, the board of di- 
rectors established the following depart- 
ments: 
. Church Extension and Maintenance. 
. Ministry. 
. Religious Education. 
. Social Relations. 
. Publications. 
. Foreign Relations. 
Finance. 


ADO RwWNHe 


Church Extension 


George G. Davis, formerly executive 
secretary of the Association, was appointed 


See 


Everett M. Baker 


to head the Department of Church Ex- 
tension and Maintenance. This depart- 
ment will deal with all problems of aided 
churches, church surveys and the estab- 
lishment of new churches, and its secretary 
will naturally be one of the principal field 
workers of the Association. The annual 
meeting of the board of directors appro- 
priated funds for immediate surveys look- 
ing toward the establishment of new 
churches under the direction of this de- 
partment. 
The Ministry 


Dr. George F. Patterson, formerly ad- 
ministrative vice president of the Associa- 
tion, was named head of the Department 
of the Ministry. This department will be 
concerned with all matters of ministerial 
fellowship, recruiting for the ministry, 
theological-schoo] training, ministerial aid 
and all problems of the parish minister. 


As suggested by the report of the Appraisal 
Commission, the work of this department 
in endeavoring to build a stronger ministry 
will be one of the most important func- 
tions of the Association. 


Religious Education 
Ernest W. Kuebler was reappointed 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Edueation and, subject to a possible re- 
organization of this department, Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft was reappointed as~ 
sociate secretary. 


Social Relations; Publications 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter was reappointed 
secretary of the Department of Social 
Relations and W. Forbes Robertson as 
secretary of the Department of Publica- 
tions. 

Foreign Relations 

The board of directors appointed Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot, president of the As- 
sociation, to act temporarily as head of the 
Department of Foreign Relations. 


Committees 

It is the purpose of this new organiza- 
tion to organize more definitely the de- 
partments of the Association according to 
their function, and to establish lines of re- 
sponsibility through the executive vice 
president and the president to the several 
departmental committees of the board 
of directors. The following committees 
were appointed for the ensuing year: 


Executive 
Charles O. Richardson 
Frederick M. Eliot 
Palfrey Perkins 
Robert B. Stone 
Edward P. Furber 
Owen W. Eames 
Mrs. William W. Churchill 
Parker E. Marean 
Percy W. Gardner 


Ministry 
Leslie T. Pennington, Chairman 
Edgar C. Hirst 
Mrs. Frederic W. Crombie 
Sydney B. Snow 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
Henry Wilder Foote 
Horace Westwood 
Richard M. Steiner 
Raymond B. Bragg 
Owen W. Eames 
Howard B. Bard 


Ministerial Aid 
Palfrey Perkins 
Leslie T. Pennington 
George F. Patterson 


Fellowship 
Percy W. Gardner 
Lon R. Call 
Leslie T. Pennington 
Fred R. Lewis 
Robert S. Loring 
Stephen P. Cabot 
Edgar C. Hirst 
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Sustentation 


Hon. J. Ward Healey, Chairman 


Edgar C. Hirst 

Dan Huntington Fenn 
George F. Patterson 
George G. Davis 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise 
Everett M. Baker 
Owen W. Eames 


Church Extension 
Charles E. Snyder, Chairman 
Frank E. Smith 
Ernest Caldecott 
Hon. James H. Wolfe 
James W. Steel 
Maxwell Savage 
Irving W. Stultz 
Norman D. Fletcher 
Samuel A. Eliot 


Loan Fund 
Parker E. Marean, Chairman 
Perey W. Gardner 
George G. Davis 


Finance 
Percy W. Gardner, Chairman 
Parker E. Marean 
Charles O. Richardson 
Augustus J. Boyden 
Edwin S. Webster 


Religious Education 
Paul H. Chapman, Chairman 


Julius F. Krolfifer, Vice Chairman 


Lon R. Call 

Mrs. William W. Churchill 
Edward P. Furber 

Frank E. Smith 


(and officers and directors of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society) 


Foreign Relations 
Sydney B. Snow, Chairman 
Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz 
Joseph Barth 
Emmett Fayen 
Charles R. Joy 
Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald 


Social Relations 


Roy M. Cushman, Chairman 
Herbert C. Parsons 

Hon. J. Ward Healey 

John B. Nash 

Larry S. Davidow 

Ernest Caldecott 

Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr. 
Alfred W. Whitman 4 
John H. Lathrop 

Y. P. R. U. Representative 
Gen. Henry Clay Newcomer 
Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp 

Mrs. Dan Huntington Fenn 


Publications 


Frederic G. Melcher, Chairman 
Julius F. Krolfifer 

Roy Campbell 

Mrs. Russell P. Wise 

Earl C. Davis 


Philip P. Sharples 
Charles Graves 

Edward P. Furber 
Charles E. Snyder 


Special Committees 
Library 


Mrs. William W. Churchill, Chairman 
Henry Wilder Foote 

Everett M. Baker 

Christopher R. Eliot 


Wayside Pulpit 

Charles R. Joy, Editor 
James L. Adams 
W. Waldemar W. Argow 
Charles G. Girelius 
Marion F. Ham 
Herbert Hitchen 
Dilworth Lupton 
Leslie T, Pennington 
W. Forbes Robertson 
Alson H. Robinson 
Maxwell Savage 

* * 


OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT 


Dr. and Mrs. Dexter with their daughter, 
Harriet, a sophomore at Oberlin College, 
sail June 19 for England. In addition to 
his other duties, Dr. Dexter has consented 
to write a regular column for The Christian 
Register, giving his impressions and obser- 
vations, not only of the countries which he 
is visiting but, in particular, of the con- 
ferences which he is attending as the As- 
sociation’s representative and of the liberal 
movements in Europe with which he will 
come in contact. 

Dr. Dexter’s first task is in connection 
with the plans for the proposed Unitarian 
National Forum. He is hoping to secure 
two or three outstanding Unitarian lib- 
erals to participate in the Forum. He has 
a number of letters of introduction to 
various possible speakers. His next ob- 
jective in point of time is attendance as 
an associate delegate to the Universal 
Christian Council on Life and Work, 
which meets at Oxford July 12 to 26. 
This conference is one of the great ecu- 
menical gatherings, and he and Dr. John 
H. Lathrop are the delegates representing 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
subject of the conference is ‘‘Church and 
State,” probably the most important of all 
the questions concerning organized re- 
ligion in the world today. This is to be 
truly a conference, not particularly a place 
for speech-making, and it is hoped that 
definite, specific conclusions will be brought 
back by the delegates to their various 
countries for discussion and action. 

Almost immediately following the con- 
clusion of the Oxford Conference, Dr. and 
Mrs. Dexter will attend the meeting of 
the International Management Committee 
of the World Alliance Friendship through 
the Churches, which is also to be held in 
England this year. He was one of the rep- 
resentatives of the American churches in 
Switzerland last year, and is on the execu- 


tive committee of the American Associa- 
tion. And then comes our own congress 
of the International Association of Free 
Christians and other Religious Liberals, 
which is to be held at Oxford. Dr. Dexter 
is leading the social section, which is to 
consider the principles of democracy in 
national government and international 
relations. 

After such a round of conferences Dr. 
and Mrs. Dexter then plan to take a two- 
weeks’ holiday in Sweden and Norway, 
although in addition to holidaying they 
hope to get.a little glimpse of the widely- 
known co-operative system in Sweden. 

Mrs. Dexter and Harriet will then return 
to America, while Dr. Dexter will continue 
down through Germany to Geneva, where 
he will be a delegate at the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the World Con- 
ference on Peace through Religion. He 
also hopes to be able to attend one or two 
sessions of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations there and make one or two other 
contacts. Leaving Geneva early in Sep- 
tember, he will then go directly to Praha, 
where he is to spend two or three weeks 
with the officials of the National Church of 
Czechoslovakia at their request, helping 
with the organization of a social movement 
in that church. He will also, naturally, 
have contacts with our own Unitarian 
movement in Praha. He is sailing for 
home the first of October, and will make a 
report of the conferences attended at the 
Niagara Falls General Conference meeting 


in that month. 
* * 


ACTING EDITOR APPOINTED 


At the annual meeting of The Christian 
Register, Inc., the terms of three members 
of the board of trustees expired. Charles 
S. Bolster, who had been renominated as a 
representative of the General Alliance, 
was re-elected. Rev. Everett M. Baker, 
the newly-elected executive vice president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was elected as a representative of the 
A. U. A. to sueceed Dr. Charles R. Joy. 
Rev. Payson Miller of Roxbury, Mass., 
succeeded Rev. Frank O. Holmes as the 
nominee of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

At the first meeting of the new board of 
trustees, Rev. Earl C. Davis was re-elected 
president of the board and Charles 8. 
Bolster as clerk of the corporation and the 
board. 

As a result of the report of the editorial 
committee, Rev. Payson Miller was elected 
to serve as acting editor from June 15 to 
November 15, 1937. 


*” * 


PERSONAL 
James Luther Adams, assistant professor 
in the Meadville Theological School, has 
been elected by the American Unitarian 
Association to take the seat on the Interim 
Commission vacated by Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot. 
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Annual Meetings of Alliance Departments 


The annual meeting of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, reported in last week’s 
Register, was only one of the numerous 
women’s meetings held in Boston during 
Anniversary Week, May 28-28. At the 
various departmental meetings delegates 
from 242 Alliances grouped themselves on 
the basis of special interests to receive the 
reports of the respective committees, to 
hear stimulating speeches, and to join in 
helpful discussion. 


Fellowship 


The departmental meetings began on 
Monday afternoon when so many gathered 
to attend the Fellowship Committee 
Conference, presided over by Miss Bertha 
Langmaid, that a larger room had to be 
found. With 138 local Alliances having 
subscribing members who cannot attend 
their meetings and who are called ‘“‘fel- 
lowship members,’’ to their Fellowship 
chairman is sent each month a package of 
literature for each fellowship member 
towards compensating her for living where 
there is no Alliance. And as some of these 
are mothers, valuable work is also being 
done in helping them to help their chil- 
dren to the best religious heritage. 


International Work 


Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Charles 
E. St. John an International Work confer- 
ence was held on Tuesday afternoon, when 
Rey. William A. Constable of Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada, told of a visit to the In- 
dependent Church of the Philippines 
when, with his wife, he spent ten days 
going round the churches in Manila and 
in various parts of the largest island, 
Luzon. This Church, while retaining 
much of the old Roman Catholic ritual 
and the celebration of the Mass, is thor- 
oughly reformed in its ideology and is in 
fellowship with the International Associa- 
tion of Religious Liberals. “At the last 
census in 1918 they had one and a half 
million members. They have now over 
four hundred churches.’”’ Mrs. Constable 
followed her husband’s address with an 
account of their work together in Auck- 
land, New Zealand. Johannes M. deJong, 
a graduate of Leyden University and now 
a student at Tufts Theological School, 
spoke of the Dutch youth movement, and 
Alexander Elliott Peaston of Boston, 
England, now studying at Harvard, spoke 
of the faith that linked all liberals together. 


Friendly Links 

On Wednesday afternoon Miss Helen 
M. Church presided over the conference 
of the Friendly Links Committee, and read 
letters from English links which showed 
how this work furthers understanding 
among Unitarians both at home and 
abroad. Miss Mary F. Gill of Milton, 
Mass., spoke of having received 167 names 


of girls in their teens, and Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton spoke of the helpfulness of 
the work in San Diego, Calif. 


Religious Education 


Meeting simultaneously with the fore- 
going was the conference on Religious 
Education presided over by Mrs. Forrester 
Macdonald. She had the privilege of in- 
troducing the new president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, who quickly 
showed himself an expert in this field. 
Defining education broadly, he remarked 
how everything that goes on within the 
walls of the church could be subsumed 
under it. He paid sincere tribute to the 
Alliance for developing co-operation on the 
part of the women and mothers of the 
parish in the work of the church school, and 
for specializing in the religious education 
of those too young for Sunday school, and 
expressed hope for the utmost co-operation 
in the future. 


Evening Alliance 


On the evening of the same day the 
Evening Alliance held its annual dinner 
meeting under the chairmanship of Miss 
Ruth Twiss. Introducing the principal 
speaker, Dr. Owen W. Hames of Spring- 
field, Mass., she said, ‘‘We no longer face 
the new age; yesterday morning we took the 
first steps into a new era of Unitarianism. 
The greatest bond that binds Unitarianism 
is freedom. We intend this fellowship of 
ours shall live, and together we shall work 
out a greater influence.” 

Dr. Eames, taking for his subject “The 
Challenge to Religion in the New Age,” 
said that countless men and women are in 
a state of “spiritual homelessness”’ due to 
the materialistic emphasis of the last half 
century. ‘“‘This, it seems to me, is the 
challenge to religion in the new age; to 
rally its scattered forces and engage itself 
in a life and death struggle with the 
forces of materialism which are robbing 
man of his spiritual birthright.” The 
churches could meet this challenge only 
by forgetting doctrinal differences and by 
presenting a strongly united front against 
cynical godlessness. 

The chairman’s report told of the for- 
mation of four new branches (Topeka, 
Kan., Albany, N. Y., Portland, Maine, 
Billerica, Mass.), of an increase in mem- 
bership in thirty percent of the branches, 
and of a representation at Star Island of 
one-third of them. 

The outgoing and the incoming presi- 
dents of the Genera! Alliance added to the 
distinction of the occasion. Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees expressed her happiness at having 
been privileged to watch the developing 
life of the Alliance, and pledged her special 
allegiance to the new president. Mrs. 
Helen G. Wise, making her maiden speech 
as president, paid her respects to the 
Evening Alliance and spoke in glowing 


terms of the work that Miss Twiss and 
Mrs. H. B. Hartwell are doing as co- 
editors of The Axis. A contribution from 
Mrs. Hartwell emphasized the benedictory 
values of the devotional element. 


Social Service 


On Thursday morning Mrs. Arthur G. 
Robbins presided over an open meeting of 
the Committee on Social Service. A 
member of the committee, Mrs. Eugene F. 
Mueller of Washington, D. C., addressed 
the meeting on ‘‘The War Situation as I 
See It.” Of the immediate situation she 
spoke optimistically. ‘For a time, not 
long ago, it looked as if Europe were on the 
verge of a far-reaching explosion, but the 
trend recently has been in the direction of 
somewhat happier relations. These signs 
may appear frail in comparison with the 
feverish rearmament race, yet they indi- 
cate that the spirit of peace is beginning to 
pervade where once there was dissension.” 

Referring to the madness of the world 
race in armaments, she said: ‘‘There are 
two groups of nations in the world today, 
the dissatisfied powers and the satisfied 
powers. The satisfied nations do not want 
war; they want to keep what they have 
got. What the ‘have-nots’ really want is 
not territory or trade alone, but national 
security and stability. "They are seeking 
to gain by armament a better position. 
But, once launched, an armament race 
tends to perpetuate itself. Rearmament 
has tripled in the last four years and ap- 
parently is going higher. Economists are 
warning that unless the arms race isstopped 
soon, it will inevitably lead to another 
economic collapse more severe than the 
last.” After dealing critically with the 
legislative aspects of the situation she de- 
clared that we must pin our hope on the 
mind of the individual citizen. “It is the 
duty of every man and woman to embark 
upon a program of self-education and ac- 
tion, and to project his thought on public 
opinion and government, to the end that 
this country help to prevent the outbreak 
of war.’’ The lively discussion which fol- 
lowed showed the deep concern of Uni- 
tarian women for the maintenance of 
peace. 


Cheerful Letter Exchange 


The Cheerful Letter conference, also 
held on Thursday morning, welcomed its 
new chairman, Miss Anna Sibley. Mrs. 
Laura M. Hurst, chairman of correspond- 
ents and appeals, stated that every local 
chairman had reported. During the year 
the rural-school project had revived the 
Exchange. The daily mail of cheerful 
letters was never less than twenty-five, and 
more letter writers are needed. Mrs. 
Neil D. Randall, the new chairman of 
libraries, reported that six thousand vol- 
umes, one thousand volumes to North 
Carolina alone, had been distributed during _ 
the year. This represented an increase of 
two hundred volumes, and the increase in 
the number of magazines was still larger. 
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Miss Ethel H. Studley, the new chairman 
of home study, gave her first report, as 
also did the new secretary of the Exchange, 
Mrs. Gordon W. Brookfield. At various 
conferences held during the year the at- 
tendance had averaged fifty-six, with 
thirty-six branches represented. 


Post Office Mission 


On the afternoon of the same day Mrs. 
George B. Dewson introduced two speakers 
at a Post Office Mission conference. Rev. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein of Hinsdale, IIl., 
appeared as an “‘exhibit’’ of what the 
Mission does. Receiving literature after 
answering an advertisement, he experienced 
a religious enlightenment which finally 
brought him into the Unitarian family. 
ta, The other speaker was Dr. Maxwell 
Savage, who described the work of the 
Mission as one of sharing and as one in 
which all our churches without exception 
should be active. ‘‘After all is said and 
done, is there anything better or more 
effective than friendliness? And friendli- 
ness is a retail, not a wholesale, affair. 
Here are people all over our land in sec- 
tions where there are no Unitarian churches 
alas! religiously lonesome people who are 
of those who no longer can accept a too 
easy theological optimism ora too confident 
dogma. They may doubt and question, 
but they would worship. They feel iso- 
lated of soul, for while they may have come 
to our point of view they do not know that 
churches exist which share their position. 
Then you come and give them friendliness, 
sympathy, understanding and the sense 
of fellowship. 

“You put into their hands and they put 
into their minds and hearts that religious 
faith which is easiest to understand and 
hardest to live, and they are grateful. By 
sharing you answer their prayer for 
friendship, you feed their hunger for re- 
ligion.”’ 


The Presidents’ Conference 


The Alliance Anniversary Week came to 
a close at noon on Friday after a two- 
hour session. Meeting at the First Church, 
the first hour was occupied by eleven 
round-table discussions which filled every 
nook and corner of the large building. In 
addition to the committees whose special 
meetings are above reported, round-table 
conferences were conducted by Miss Sara 
Comins, chairman of College Centers 
(whose special meeting Wednesday will 
be reported later), by Mrs- Joel H. 
Metcalf, chairman of Junior Work, by 
Mrs. Samuel Johnson, chairman of Pro- 
gram, and Mrs. Richard Y. FitzGerald, 
chairman of Appeals. 

For the final hour all gathered together 
in the Hale Chapel, when, as a new gen- 
eral reviewing his captains, Mrs. Helen G. 
Wise heard reports from each of the round- 
table discussions. 

To a minister whose press passport gave 
him entrée to all these meetings the warm 
devotional spirit which characterized them 
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remains a refreshing memory. As Mrs. 
Wise put it in her words to the presidents 
who gathered for this final meeting, 
“People must come to see the difference 
between the temporal and the eternal 
things.”’ 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 


The South Middlesex Conference, in 
its 184th session, met in the spacious 
Channing Church, Newton, Mass., on 
May 2. Owing to the perfect day, the 
widespread interest in the Interim Com- 
mission’s recommendations to be presented 
to the conference by Rev. Leslie Penning- 
ton, and the celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the consecration of Theodore 
Parker to the ministry of religion, it was 
one of the largest and most eager of the 
conference sessions in many a year. 

The junior choirs within the conference, 
with their sweet singing and presence, 
helped open the devotions led by Rev. 
J. M. Foglesong of Wayland. Then fol- 
lowed Mr. Pennington’s address, and short 
“informing” talks on Parker: Rey. Paul 
H. Chapman of Lexington, speaking on the 
background at Lexington, and Rev. George 
H. Reed of Winchester, on the scholar 
and the man. 

New conference officers were elected at 
the business hour: for president, Rev. John 
N. Mark of Arlington; for secretary-treas- 
urer, Rev. Charles P. Wellman of Woburn; 
for new board directors: Mrs. Arthur G. 
Robbins, Winchester, J. Gilbert Pierce, 
Weston; Roy H. Cushman of Melrose, re- 
elected as vice president. 

A genuine sense of appreciation and also 
regret was universally felt and expressed 
at the retirement, after signal and long 
service, of Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, presi- 
dent of the conference, and Rev. William 
Channing Brown, secretary - treasurer. 

Following the supper and the inspection 
of the Parker memorabilia that was on dis- 
play, the conference reassembled, Rev. 
Robert Dale Richardson of Medford lead- 
ing the service of song and prayer. 

Gradually the spacious auditorium began 
to fill and it was in an atmosphere of pre- 
paredness and expectancy that Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York began his 
address on “Parker, the Prophet Preacher.” 

With eloquence and power Parker was 
set forth in the three periods of his career: 
that of preparation, of perfecting and 
mastering his theology and social philos- 
ophy, and finally that of passionate trans- 
forming application. The boy growing up 
on the Lexington farm learning his first 
lessons from flowers and trees, animals 
and stars; the youth, his father’s farm- 
hand even while trudging to and from 
Harvard College; the student, prodigious 
master of books, languages and knowledge; 
the parson at West Roxbury, loving his 
country parishioners, stripped to the 
waist to ‘‘preach nothing I have not first 
experienced,”’ and finally becoming the 
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heretic barred from all pulpits and minis- 
terial comradeship; the minister of the 
music hall, opened to him because eighteen 
young men dcelared “that Theodore 
Parker shall have a chance to be heard in 
Boston’’; the lecturer traveling week-days 
all over the country rousing the people to 
love true simple piety but to hate the God 
of monstrous current theology and the sin 
of slavery; and finally the invalid vainly 
seeking health in Italy, saying, “There are 
two Theodore Parkers. One lies dying 
here in Florence. The other I have planted 
in America’’—vividly passed before us. 

Charles P. Wellman, Secretary. 

* * 


OHIO VALLEY LEAGUE MEETING 


The Ohio Valley Conference of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League will be held Satur- 
day and Sunday, June 26 and 27, at 
Brown County State Park, near Nashville, 
Ind. At the Saturday dinner meeting, 
“Social Relations” will be the topic of an 
address by Professor J. R. Shannon of 
Indiana State Teachers’ College. That 
evening, a summary of the report of the 
Commission of Appraisal will be presented 
by William Rowland Allen, of the L. S. 
Ayres and Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
This will be followed by a candlelight ser- 
vice. 

Following a business session Sunday 
morning, the service of worship will be 
conducted by ministers attending the 
conference, and Rey. John Brogden, min- 
ister of the Unitarian church of Urbana, 
Ill., will preach the sermon. The soloist 
will be Miss Charlotte Lieber of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Indianapolis. 

* * 

BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 406) 
provincialism. After an era in which in- 
numerable efforts were made artificially 
to stimulate understanding between na-' 
tions and peoples, Professor Pratt’s simple 
procedure of seeking to understand philo- 
sophically what it means to be a human 
being and a resident of the planet is so 
commanding of attention that the exten- 
sion of his attitude becomes imperative. 

Harold Buschman. 


The Whitney Homestead 


Stow, Massachusetts 


Rolling meadows, and rambling 
old historic houses — modern 
equipment and new manage- 
ment—all will conspire to make 
your stay a happy one. 


MARY LOUISE HAWKINS 
Manager 


June 17, 1937 
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SUGGESTIONS WANTED 


The following letter is addressed to all 
interested \Unitarians by Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton and George G. Davis, for the 
General Conference Committee: 

The General Conference Committee re- 
quests your assistance in carrying out an 
important task which has been imposed 
upon it by the by-laws of the American 
Unitarian Association, adopted at the an- 
nual meeting on May 25. Those by-laws 
provide that the present General Con- 
ference Committee shall act as a nominat- 
ing committee until the new nominating 
committee shall be elected by the General 
Conference at Niagara Falls next October. 

The new by-laws provide for the elec- 
tion by the General Conference of several 
important committees, and the nomination 
of a moderator. They also provide that 
nominations for any and all officers and 
committees shall be published at least 
ninety days prior to the date of election, or, 
in the present case, not later than July 28. 
We believe that the fellowship should be 
consulted and should have an opportunity 
of making suggestions of individuals to 
fill these important positions, which are 
as follows: 

1. Moderator. To be nominated for a 
two-year term, his election to take place 
at the next following annual meeting. 

2. Commission on Planning and Review. 
The Genera! Conference shall elect two 
members to serve for two years, and two for 
four years. 

3. Nominating Committee. The General 
Conference shall elect’ three members to 
serve for two years, and three forfour years. 

4. Program Committee. The General 
Conference shall elect five members to 
serve for two years. 

5. Business Committee. The General 
Conference shall elect five members to 
serve for two years. 

We urge you to give this matter your 
immediate attention, and mail your sug- 
gestions for moderator and members of 
these committees to George G. Davis, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. In order 
that the Committee may give them 
proper consideration, these suggestions 
should be received not later than July 10. 

For the Committee, 
Dilworth Lupton, Chairman. 
George G. Davis, Secretary. 


* * 


GREENFIELD TRIES EXPERIMENT 


An interesting experiment is being tried 
by four Protestant churches in Greenfield, 
Mass., during the four Sundays in June. 
It is a half-hour service, set at 8.30 on Sun- 
day morning so that those who have 
planned for an all-day trip or outing may 
not miss the inspiration of taking part in 
Sunday worship. The four churches unit- 
ing in this experiment are the Baptist, 
Congregational, Methodist-Episcopal, and 
Unitarian, and the service each Sunday is 
held at All Souls’ Unitarian Church. 

This does not replace the regular Sunday 


morning service; it merely gives an oppor- 
tunity for those who could not attend the 
regular service to take part in church wor- 
ship. Those attending this brief service, 
which is a shortened form of the regular 
Sunday worship—prayer, Scripture, ser- 
mon, hymns, do not have to “‘dress up”’ but 
wear whatever clothes they would normally 
wear for their day’s outing. 

This plan has been successful in other 
communities. 

Rey. Robert J. Raible of All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church conducted the service on 
June 6, and Rev. Victor F. Scalise of the 
First Baptist Church on the following 
Sunday. On June 20 Dr. Arthur P. Pratt 
of the Second Congregational Church will 
conduct the service, and on the last Sun- 
day of the experiment, Dr. Herbert F. 
Randolph of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 


x 


NORFOLK-SUFFOLK CONFERENCE 


The spring meeting of the Norfolk-Suf- 
folk Conference was held on Sunday, 
May 2, at Bulfinch Place Chapel, the 
“Parker Memorial.’’ The afternoon ses- 
sion was a service in commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of the ordination 
of Theodore Parker, held jointly with 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
Churches. The Greater Boston Negro 
Male Chorus assisted in the devotional 
service, singing both hymns and spirituals. 
The speaker, Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York, gave a very vivid and in- 
spiring sketch of Parker’s life. Among the 
things he stressed were Parker’s deep de- 
votion to and great genius for the work of 
the ministry, his prodigious reading and 
enormous learning, and the courage and 
passion of his social leadership. 

In the business meeting of the confer- 
ence, upon the request of Rey. Dan Hunt- 
ington Fenn, the First Church in Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., was unanimously voted into 
membership. Acting upon the suggestion 
of the Essex Conference, the meeting 
authorized the president to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with like committees from 
the other Massachusetts conferences to 
consider the advisability of forming a 
State Department to foster regional re- 
sponsibility. According to a suggestion 
from the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion a conference director of religious 
education will be appointed. The treasurer 
reported the treasury to be in better shape 
than for many years past, nineteen of the 
thirty churches having made contributions 
for this year. 

In the evening session, Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler, secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, spoke briefly on leader- 
ship training for our church schools and in 
particular about the opportunities for such 
training at the Religious Education Insti- 
tute at Star Island. The proposed changes 
in the by-laws of the American Unitarian 
Association were presented in a clear and 


illuminating manner by Dr. William S. 
Nichols. In the question and discussion 
period that followed his address, the disa- 
greements expressed mostly concerned 
details, there apparently being few present 
who opposed the proposals as a whole. 

* * 

Leon Rosser Land, leader of the Bronx 
Hree Fellowship, has been invited by the 
Student Christian Movement of New 
York State (which includes the college 
“Y’s” and similar groups) to conduct a 
discussion group at its Silver Bay Confer- 
ence on Lake George, June 14 to 19. He 
is scheduled to lead five sessions on “The 
Application of Christianity to the Present 
Social Order.’”’ He will also speak at one 
of the daily chapel services on the subject, 
“What My Religion Means to Me.” 


Church Mate 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m., Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr: Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Church 
open week days 9a.m.to 5 p.m. Saturdays 9 a. m. 
to 12 noon. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a.m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles, 

Memphis, Tenn,, Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 13810 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of pateonage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


botel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - = 2,00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 
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Pleasantries 


No two wars are exactly alike in this 
world. Each is worse than the one before 
it—F. H. Collier in St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

* * 

“Did your watch stop when it hit the 
floor?” 

“Sure, did you think it would go on 
through?”—Army and Navy Journal. 

* * 


‘Hey!’ said Satan to the new arrival, 
“you act as if you owned this place.” 
“T do. My wife just gave it to me.”’— 
U.S.S. Pennsylvania Keystone. 
* * 


Distracted Mother: “Oh, dear, what 
shall I do with baby?”’ 
Young Son: ‘“‘Didn’t we get a book of in- 
structions with it, Mother?’”—Hachange. 
* * 


Little Joan had been punished by her 
father. 

“OQ Mummy,” she sobbed, “‘was Daddy 
the only man you could get?’—London 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Automobiles are in the reach of every- 
body, says a writer. Yes, in fact it’s only 
a few inches from the bumper to the hos- 
pital—Carey Williams in Greensboro (Ga.) 
Herald-Journal. 

* * 

Kitty: ‘‘Gracious, it’s been five years 
since I’ve seen you. You look lots older.” 

Kat: ‘‘Really, my dear? I don’t think I 
would have recognized you if it wasn’t for 
the coat.””— U. S. S. Tennessee Tar. 

* * 

“You didn’t carry out your plans to 
elope?”’ 

“No, I found father was planning to 
move and I didn’t know where we’d find 
him when we got back.”—Fred Owen in 
Portland (Me.) Evening Express. 

* * 


A reader in Rockland, Mass., sends 
Advance this true incident: 

Bobby, aged five, was taken to church 
recently for the first time. He whispered 
to his mother quite loudly, ‘‘Is this a sit- 
down strike?’”’—Advance. 

* * 

Teacher: “How many of you children 
want to go to heaven?” 

All the children raised their hands— 
except Johnny. 

Teacher: ‘“‘But, Johnny, don’t you want 
to go to heaven?” 

Johnny: ‘‘My mother told me to come 
straight home after school.”—Kzchange. 

* 7 

These ‘“‘days’’ for doing things that you 
ought to do any day are getting so numer- 
ous as to lead to curious ethical conflicts. 
A boy in Sabetha, Kansas, was taken to 
task for missing Sunday school one Sun- 
day. 
Sunday was Mother’s Day and mother 
wanted me to go fishing with her, so I 
went.”—World Religious News. 


“TI wanted to come,” he said, ‘‘but | 
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Da REC T.O;7Rey 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian | 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E, BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Introducing 
The Register 


The 


The§lVigadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


“BEFORES 


your church closes for the summer a 
delegate should be appointed to the 


CHURCHMANSHIP INSTITUTE 


STAR ISLAND, JULY 24-31 
For full information address 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. “I CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $3.00 per year. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Prrscroivcter Rate of 22 issues for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 


a | 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


